POPULAR TALES

anxious to engage them. Fanny went to live with Mrs. Hunger-
ford, a lady of an ancient family, who was proud, but not in-
solent, and generous, but not what is commonly called affable.
She had several children, and she hired Fanny Frankland for
the particular purpose of attending them.

c Pray, let me see that you exactly obey my orders, young
woman, with respect to my children,' said Mrs. Hungerford,
' and you shall have no reason to complain of the manner in
which you are treated in this house. It is my wish to make
everybody happy in it, from the highest to the lowest. You
have, I understand, received an education above your present
station in life; and I hope and trust that you will deserve the
high opinion I am, from that circumstance, inclined to form
of you.'

Fanny was rather intimidated by the haughtiness of Mrs.
Hunger-ford's manner ; yet she felt a steady though modest
confidence in herself, which was not displeasing to her
mistress.

About this time Patty also went into service. Her mistress
was a Mrs. Crumpe, a very old rich lady, who was often sick
and peevish, and who confessed that she required an un-
commonly good-humoured person to wait upon her. She lived
a few miles from Monmouth, where she had many relations ;
but on account of her great age and infirmities, she led an
extremely retired life.

Frank was now the only person in the family who was not
settled in the world. Tie determined to apply to a Mr. Barlow,
an attorney of an excellent character. He had been much
pleased with the candour and generosity Frank showed in a
quarrel with the Bettes worths ; and he had promised to befriend
him, if ever it should be in his power. It happened that, at this
time, Mr. Barlow was in want of a clerk ; and as he knew
Frank's abilities, and had reason to feel confidence in his in-
tegrity, he determined to employ him in his office. Frank had
once a prejudice against attorneys : he thought that they could
not be honest men ; but he was convinced of his mistake when
he became acquainted with Mr. Barlow. This gentleman never
practised any mean pettifogging arts ; on the contrary, he
always dissuaded those who consulted him from commencing
vexatious suits. Instead of fomenting quarrels, it was his
pleasure and pride to bring about reconciliations. It was said
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